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PREFACE 


The purpose of this manual is to provide a compendium of unclassified 


_techniques and procedures used by reconnaisance patrols. It is no sub- 


stitute for unit SOPs. Nor do any of the techniques in this manual rep- 
resent the last word. The success of any recon operation depends on 

the ability of the unit to develop its own procedures and to adapt and 
exploit those which prove successful. Ultimately, of course, success 
depends on the motivation and training of the recon team. This manual 
will provide.an introduction to the required training and a basis for 
continuance of training. While no technique represents the final answer, 
those described here have been proven successful in several years of 
combat. To the beginner, this book will serve as a summary of the tech- 
niques he must master; to the "old-timer", it will be a refresher and 
review. There is only one type of recon man that has stopped learning 
recon - the dead type. 


This book is directed only towards RT employment. Therefore, always 
keep in mind that tactics and techniques are directed towards one goal; 
the collection of intelligence. The patrolling tactics, insertion tech- 
niques, communications, etc. are only means to accomplish that end. 


(Publisher's note: This manual was developed for instruction purposes 

at the United States Army Institute for Military Assistance during the 
early 1970s. It contains information very hard to find elsewhere, much 
of it in the form of "lessons learned" from experiences in Southeast 
Asia. We felt that the information presented here deserved to be readily 
available to the military professional and we hope you will find it useful 
in all of your military endeavors.) 
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CHAPTER I 


ORGANIZATION AND COMPOSITION OF RTS 


1.1 GENERAL. There are essentially two basic recon teams--the 12-man team 
and the six-man team. Often the team will be augmented or diminished for 
specific missions. It is desirable that the RT leader be given a voice in 
determining the size and composition of the team during the planning phase 
of a mission. 


1.2 THE SIX-MAN TEAM. The six-man team is usually composed of two Americans 
and four indigenous team members. It is made up as follows: 


a. 


b. 


1.3 THE 


k. 


l. 


10 Team Leader (US). 

11 Assistant Team Leader/radio operator (US). 
01 Indigenous Team Leader. 

02 Interpreter.* 

03 M79 man.* 

04 Scout.* 

12-MAN TEAM. A typical 12-man team may be organized as follows: 
10 Team Leader (US). 

11 Assistant Team Leader (US). 

12 Radio Operator (US). 

01 Indigenous Team Leader. 

02 Interpreter.* 

03 M79 man.* 

04 M79 man.* 

05 Scout.* 

06 Scout.* 

07 Scout.* 

08 Scout.* 


09 Scout.* 


“Indigenous Team Member. 


CHAPTER II 


RT EQUIPMENT 


2.1 INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT. Each team member should normally carry the 
following items: — 


a. Sterile fatigues or tiger suit. 
ers b. Flop-brim hat with portion of panel sewn inside top. 


C. Jungle bouts. 
cem LE d. Pistol belt. Ncc 
e. Harness. BE 


LES f. First aid packet. 


- - — 
- — 


ae g. Pill kit (for Contents see Hara 1 
h. Knife (heavy and sharp). 
i. Four canteens with purification tablets attached. 
j. Smoke (at least one of every color in the SOI). 
k. Compass. 
1. Small survival kit. 
m. Individual weapon. 
n. Signal mirror. 
o. Panel. 
p. Strobe light. 
q. Pen flare gun with 4-6 flares. 


r. Four or six ammo pouches (canteen covers may be substituted--see 
para 2.4b (3) (a)). 


s. Rucksack with reinforced straps. 
t. Rations. 
u. Weapon cleaning equipment. 


v. Maps. 


w. Poncho. 


X. Can opener (or pocket knife with can opener). 
y. Waterproofed matches. 
z. Insect and leech repellent. 
- aa. Jungle sweater (optional). 
bb. RI-10 radio. 
cc. Penlight. 
dd. Six foot length of nylon cord (e.g. suspension cord). 
ee. Swiss seat. 
ff. Two snap links. 
gg. Notebook and pencil. 
hh. Two plastic bags. 
>= ii. Fragmentation grenades (WP or other can be substituted). 
jj. Two cravat bandages. 
‘ kk. SOI and KAC. 
11. Gloves. 
mm. Extra socks. 
nn. Claymore. 
oo. Serum albumin unit. 


2.2 TEAM EQUIPMENT. One of each of the following items of equipment should 
normally be carried on a team: 


a. Camera and film. 

b. Binoculars. 

c. AN/PRC-25 with extra battery. 

d. M79 with assorted types of ammunition. 


e. M14 mines and boobytraps as required. 


f. Anti-intrusion devices as required. 


j 
i 


2.3 SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. Special equipment, e.8., equipment for prisoner 
snatches, etc., is Carried as the mission requires. 
A 


uw 
2.4 WEARING AND INSPECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


a. General. There are three general considerations in the wearing of 
equipment. First, equipment should be worn in the same r throughout 
the team so that if it becomes necessary to retrieve a particular <tem from 
a dead or wounded team member time is not lost in searching for it. nd, 


to the maximum extent possible essential poe us gear should be 
carried in the pockets of the uniform so that the individual is self-sufficient 


even if he loses his web gear and rucksack. The third point is that equipment 
should be arranged so as to permit comfort and ease of access and handling. 


p. With the above points in mind, following is a recommended way of 


. --earrying equipment. RT. 


(1) Individual uniform. 

(a) Trousers are held up by threading a triangular bandage (cravat) 
through the belt loops. (Another bandage can be worn around the neck for use 
as a sweat band, if desired.) (The two bandages can be used for emergency 
first aid if required.) Trousers are not tucked into the boot top. 

(b) The jacket is worn with sleeves rolled down and buttoned at the cuff 
in order to provide protection against thorns and brush and to camouflage the 
skin. The collar is unbuttoned. The jacket should fit loosely to facilitate 
ventilation. 

(2) Equipment carried in individual uniform. 

(a) Lower left leg pocket. Insect repellent in plastic bottle. 

(b) Right leg pocket. 

l. One prepared meal, or an emergency ration. 

2. Panel. 

3. Pen flare gun with flares. 

(c) Upper left leg pocket. RT-10 radio. 

(d) Right hip pocket. Six-foot nylon cord or suspension line. 


(e) Left breast pocket. 


1. SOI and KAC. _. — 


In 


. Map. 


. Notebook and pencil. 


[ud 


NOTE: The above three items are carried in a plastic bag or other water- 
proof container. 


4.. Signal mirror attached to uniform with cord (not attached to harness). 


Right breast pocket. 


(£) 


2. Compass attached to uniform with cord (not attached to harness). 


Sn 


3. Morphine syrettes in crush proof box. 


(3) Pistol belt and harness. 


(a) Ammunition pouches are placed closest to the buckle of the pistol 
belt on either side. In the bottom of each pouch place one sterile field 
dressing or bag of prepared rice in order to elevate magazines for easy 
access. Also cut the top seam of the pouch away. Each magazine is equipped 
with a pull tab made from waterproof tape. Four magazines are placed top 
down in each pouch, all facing in the same direction to minimize funbling. 

A good technique is to have the first three and last three rounds of each 
magazine tracer (see para 5.2). (Canteen covers can be used in lieu of 
magazine pouches as they hold more magazines.) 


(b) Grenades. Carry at least four fragmentation grenades. Attach 
them to the innerside of ammo pouches. WP or other can be substituted 
for frag. Smoke grenades are attached to the outside of the pouches. Each 
grenade should be inspected to ensure that the cotter pin is securely in 
place and not corroded. Also check the fuze to see that it has not been 
tampered with or substituted for. Do not tape down the handles; if you 
have to use grenades you will have to do so quickly. 


(c) Canteens. Attach two canteen covers with plastic canteens as close 
to the ammo pouches as possible in order to allow the wearer to lie on his 
back comfortably. Once an operation is begun the pistol belt and harness 
should not be removed. One bottle of water purification tablets is taped 
to the lid of each canteen. 


(d) Left harness strap. On the shoulder tape a serum albumin container. 
Directly beneath the serum albumin can fasten a snap link with the Swiss 
<~ seat attached. The snap link is fastened to the harness with the gate up so 
that it can be quickly snapped to the rung of a rope ladder if required. 


(e) Right harness strap. Tape a bayonet or knife with the scabbard 
point up. Tie the strobe light pouch over the scabbard so that it opens up 
(this way the strobe light can be turned on inside the pouch so that it shines 
upward and does not have to be held in the hand). 


m » 


(4) Indigenous rucksack. 


_ 


S ar ek one full canteen with purification tablets taped to the top in 
each of the side pockets (NOTE: During the operation this water should be c" 
drunk first so that if the rucksack must be dropped in an energency tra full 


canteens remain onthe belt). 


.(b) Rear pocket.~~Poncho. i cl eee 


= 


(c) Main carrying compartment. 


1. Extra socks in plastic bag. l a 


Pill kit. 

. Claymore. 

. Mines and boobytraps. 

. Sweater in plastic bag. 

Gloves. 

. Extra team and individual equipment. 


. Special mission equipment. 


(d) Put a snap link through a loop on the rucksack so that it can be 
snapped to a rope ladder extraction device, e.g., McGuire Rig. 


(5) Weapon. Prepare the M16 or CAR-15 as follows: 
(a) Tape the muzzle to prevent foreign matter from entering the bore. 
(b) Tape the handguards to break the outline of the weapon. Tape a 
broken-down cleaning rod to the handguard. Use enough tape so that there 
is sufficient left over for other uses, e.g., taping the mouth of a prisoner. 


(c) Tape the stock (M-16) to break the outline of the weapon. 


(d) Tape the dust cover so that it will not make a metallic "click" 
if accidentally opened. 


(e) Remove the front sling swivel. Attach a length of suspension line 
or a GP strap to the front sight and the rear sling attachment (CAR-15) 
or carrying handle (M-16). This improvised sling should always be on so 
that your hands can be free of taking pictures, climbing ladders, etc. 


jme 


(£) Put bore brush, grease, and patches inside the hand grip. A 
rubber magazine cover from a carbine magazine will fit over the bottom of 
the hand grip to keep these items dry. 


(6) The radio operator should carry only those items listed as being 
carried in the individual uniform and on the harness and pistol belt. Other- 
Wiee he should carry only the radio. The extra battery for the radio should 
be secure taped to the radio. The remainder of his rations, etc., should 
be distributed among the other team members. 


(7) The team member who carries the camera also carries the binoculars 
(for long-range photograph--see para 6,3). Each other team member must 
know where he carries the camera and exposed film so that they can be re- 
covered if he becomes a casualty. 


CHAPTER III 


PREMISSION PREPARATION ARES 


3.1 PATROL PLANNING. For a successful recon operation all possib ntingen- 
cies must be considered. To ensure that they are considered, the RT lea 
must follow the following planning sequence: (1) plan the use of available 
time; (2) study the situation; (3) issue warning order; (4) make a thorough 


| map study; (5) coordinate (contimueus throughout planning); (6) select men, 
"weapons, and equipment; (7) make a reconnäissance; (8) complete detailed 
Dteme; (9) inspect and rehearse; (10) briefback. -Sometimes the time span 
available to the 10 will preclude completion of one or more of these steps. 


For example, time- tor weather) may preclude a VR. However, consideration must 
be given to all of these steps within the available time. 


a. Plan the use of available time. In making a time schedule the RT 
leader should employ the backward planning method. Just as in loading air- 
craft, where the equipment or personnel to be last on the ground are loaded 
first, the RT leader begins the planning of his time by starting with the 
time of insertion and working back to the time of receipt of the warning 
order. 


b. Study the situation. The enemy and friendly situations will deter- 
mine the RT leader's plan. 


c. Issue warning order. At the earliest possible time the entire team 
should be alerted to the prospective target date. U.S. team members should be 
kept informed throughout and included in planning to the extent possible. 

Team members should be told only what is necessary for them to keep their 
preparations current. As a rule they should not receive a complete briefing 
and should be restricted to the camp once they are alerted. 


d. Make a thorough map study. In the map study the team leader looks 
for possible LZs, routes, rally points, RON positions, ESE routes, and points 
of interest. The map study should be supplemented by aerial photos to the 
maximum extent possible. The team leader should also check the target folder 
on the area to see what map corrections and sketches other teams have turned 
in. 


e. Coordinate. Coordination with air, artillery, reaction/exploitation 
T forces, and communication activities is the responsibility of the launch 
officer and/or S-3. The RT leader should keep himself informed on this co- 
ordination, however. From the earliest possible moment the team leader should 
contact the FAC or FAC rider and the helicopter pilots who will be flying his 
mission. Mutual understanding between all three elements is vital to the 
success of the mission, especially during the insertion. 


f. Select men, weapons, and equipment. Whether or not additional or 
special equipment is required will be determined by the mission and terrain. 
Personnel should be removed from the team if their physical or mental con- 
dition would make them a detriment to the team. Physical conditions that 
would disqualify an RT member from a mission include bad colds, coughs, ex- 
haustion, etc. Caution and good light must be exercised by the team leader 
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in eliminating personnel from a mission for such reasons. 


g. Make a reconnaissance. This could be the single most important 
element of the team leader's preparation. As many VRs as can be made with- 
out drawing the enemy's attention to the purpose of the flight should be 
executed. Usually this is no more than two. If possible, the helicopter 
mission commander should also fly the VR. For this reason the 0-2 is the 
desired aircraft. This enables the FAC, the helicopter mission CO, and the 
team leader to make the VR simultaneously. The VR should be aimed at con- 

ing or refuting the information from the map and photo study, and deter- 
mining the general level of enemy activity. The helicopter mission commander 
picks flight routes, air control points, and orbit areas. Together, the team 
leader and helicopter mission commander choose at least two and preferably 
three LZs. LZs for helicopter landings should ideally have the following 
characteristics: 


(1) For maximum effective use of helicopters LZs should be located to 
have landings and takeoffs into the wind. 


(2) Size. Under ideal conditions (See chapter IV) a helicopter can 
land on a plot of ground slightly larger than the spread of its landing 
gear, provided there is clearance for the roter blades. A safety factor is 
required for night operations, as follows: 


(a) An area 50 meters in diameter cleared to the ground. 


(b) An area surrounding the cleared area, 20 meters wide, cleared within 
one meter of the ground. 


(3) The surface should be relatively level (maximum slope 15 percent) and 
free of obstructions. 


(4) A helicopter is considered to have a climb ratio of 1:5. This means, 
for example, that there should be no obstacles higher than 20 meters within 
100 meters of the touchdown area. There should be at least one path of ap- 
proach to the LZ measuring 75 meters wide. 


(5) Operational considerations may necessitate relaxation of one or more 
of the above requirements. However, requirements should be complied with to 
the extent possible. The helicopter flight commander is the final authority 
on the suitability of LZs. 


h. Complete detailed plans. This includes assigning duties to each 
member of the team and preparation of the briefback. Adjustments to the 
original plan are made based on the changing intelligence situation and on 
information gained during the VR. Helicopter pilots and FAC should be 
included in the preparation of the final plan. 


i. Rehearsals and inspections. Rehearsals of special phases of the 
mission should be on terrain similar to that in the target area, if possible. 
Items to be rehearsed include immediate action drills, RON procedures, hand 
and arms signals, helicopter unloading, rappelling and/or rope ladder if 
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applicable, and actions at danger areas. A sand tabte should be constructed 
to give a three-dimensional representation of the area to the whole team. 
Inspections should be conducted of individual and team equipment (conducted 
as in chapter 11). Radios should be checked as close to their rated range 
as possible, e.8., 8 KM for the PRC>25. Other items with batteries, such as 
strobe lights, should also be checked for proper operation. Weapons should 


be cléamed, test fired, and then not disassembled again. i 


j. Briefback. The briefback is the team leader's detailed plan, as 
Fe explained to the commander, of the procedures and actions he will take to 
accomplish his mission. The format is Similar to the five pexegrspt vr __ 
tions order.— The briefback covers, but is not limited to, the following points: 
| (1) Situation. Team leader describes the enemy and friendly situation as 
pertains to his operation. 


* __(2) Mission. Team leader states the mission of his team as it was pre- 
——— —-———gented to him at the operations and intelligence briefing and as he understands 


ooo it. 
— (3) Execution. Concept of Operations: 
(a) Organization of team. 
(b) Planned routes. 
1. Infiltration/exfiltration LZs. 
2. Rally points. 
3. Areas of interest. 
(c) Formation of team and location of each team member. 
(d) Flight plan. 
l. Check points. 
2. Flight time. 
(e) Actions upon landing. 
1. Fired on prior to landing. 
2. Fired on after landing. 
3. If aircraft is shot down. 


(£) Types of security. 


1. During movement. 
l 2. Short and long halts. " 


3. During radio contacts. 
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Overnight. 


(g) Immediate action drill. 


Break contact. 


i- 


Actions after contact. 


In 


(h) Designation of rally points. 


| 
[re 


How long to wait. 

2. Subsequent action. 

(i) Methods of marking exfiltration LZ and confirming signal to aircraft. 
(j) Artillery and air support available. 

1. How to call for artillery. 


2. How to direct airstrikes. 


3. How to direct FAC. 
(k) Special mission procedures. (POW, special equipment, etc.) 
(4) Administration and logistics. 
(a) Rations and equipment to be carried by each member. 
(b) Shortages. 
(c) Physical and mental condition of team. 
(5) Command and Signal. 
(a) Signal. 
1. Type radios and antennas carried. 
a 2. Type contacts and contact schedule. 


3. Air relay flight schedule. 
4. Actions if contacts are missed. 


5. Frequencies. 


a. Base, 
b. Patrol. NENE 
€. Artillery- f 11 


d. Air. 


6. Azimuth to base station. 
(b) Command. 
1. Chain of command. 


2. Position of each American in the team. ER 
3.2 SAMPLE PREMISSION PREPARATION. The following example is idealized in that 
five days are available for planning. Obviously this will seldom be the case. 
The time frame is extended so that all of the procedures can be illustrated. 


a. Prior_to D-5. RI leader receives warning order, then alerts team of 
expected target date. 


b. D-5. U.S. team members receive operations and intelligence briefings. 
OP briefing consists of operations order. Intelligence briefing concerns 
latest intelligence pictures of target area. Team then conducts map and photo 
studies, selecting possible LZs, points of interest, routes, rendezvous 
points, etc. Using large scale maps, the team constructs a sand table, de- 
picting the terrain of the area. 


c. D-4. RT leader makes VR to confirm or deny information gained from 
map and photo study. Also attempts to determine level of enemy activity. 
While VR is being conducted, rest of team practices SOPs such as hand and 
arm signals, IA drills, RON procedures, etc. Upon completion of VR, team 
updates information and continues planning. 


d. D-3 Planning Continues. Special equipment and comm gear are drawn 
and tested. Begin rehearsal in area similar to target area. Practice 
special phases of mission. 


e. D-2. Continue planning and rehearsal. Stay abrease of intelligence 
situation. 


f. D-1. RT leader and flight leaders conduct final VR to confirm 
earlier information and plans, and to choose air routes to and from the 
target'area, orbit areas. The chopper pilots should determine the suitability 
of the LZs (at least 2). Upon completion of the VR, the RT leader and 
flight leaders should discuss special signals and the method of insertion. 
Assistant team leaders supervise cleaning and test firing of weapons and 
conduct equipment checks. RT leader should then lead team through talk- 
“through of mission. Everyone packs. RT leader presents brief back. 


g. D-Day. Conduct final inspection of-personnel and equipment.  Con- 
duct thorough comm checks. Move put a beue and receive final brief- 
ing. Briefing should be Een es 1 U.S. team members as well as the FAC 
and helicopter pilots. 


LT 
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CHAPTER IV 
B AIR INFILTRATION/EXFILTRATION TECHNIQUES 


a Recon teams can be infiltrated and exfiltrated by land, sea, 
or air, or in combinations. The most common method currently in use is by 
air--more specifically, by helicopter. This chapter will concentrate on the 
use of the helicopter in inserting and extracting RT's; however, the RT leader 
should not lose sight of the fact that other methods of infiltration may 
be more appropriate, such as walk-in, stay-behind (when the team is inserted 
with a larger unit) or parachute. It should also be kept in mind that the 
enemy is quite familiar with the helicopter tactics that have been employed 
EE over the last few years. It is therefore incumbent upon everyone concerned 
| to use imagination and ingenuity in adopting the techniques that will be de- 
Scribed in this chapter to their own situations. In all cases, avoid setting 
a pattern for the enemy to detect. 


4.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF HELICOPTERS. All RT leaders must be aware of the 
capabilities and limitations in support of RT operations. There is a balance 
between these capabilities. When one of three variables--fule, range, or 
payload--is changed within existing weather conditions, at least one of the 
other variables will also change. 


a. General Capabilities. 


(1) Under normal condition, helicopters can ascend and descend at 
relatively steep angles, which enables them to operate from confined and un- 
improved areas. 


(2) Teams and equipment can be unloaded from a helicopter hovering over 
a hundred feet off the ground by rappelling or rope ladder. The rope ladder 
or extraction devices can also be used to load personnel when the helicopter 
cannot land. ‘Troops may also jump from low-hovering helicopters. 


(3) Resupply can be transported as an external load and delivered to 
otherwise inaccessible areas. 


(4) Normally, helicopters are capable of flight in any direction. 


(5) Because of a wide speed range and high maneuverability at slow 
speeds, helicopters can fly safely and efficiently at a low altitude, using 
terrain and trees for cover and concealment. 


(6) Helicopters can operate under marginal weather conditions be- 
cause of their ability to fly at low or high altitudes, to decelerate 
rapidly, their slow forward speed, and their capability for nearly vertical 
landing. 


(7) Night landings and takeoffsS can be made with a minimum of light. 
cue 
8) Helicopters flying at low levels are capable of achieving sur- 
7 prise, deceiving the enemy as to landing areas, and employing shock effect 
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through the use of suppressive fires. " 


(9)” Eüpine-and motor noise may deceive the enemy as to the direction vor 
of approach and intended flight path. See 


Se 


= b. General Limitations. Helicopter support may not always be available 
EL in the kind or amount desired. The RT leader should remember that helicopters 
Tare-complicated and relatively delicate machines, and that they are a scarce 
resource for which there is a high demand. They cannot be expected to be 


summoned like taxis. . ~ os 


.. (1) The high fuel consumption rate of helicopters imposes limitations 
—— ^ Son range and allowable cargo load (ACL). Helicopters may be partially defueled 
dee. to permit an ACL. However, partial defueling reduces the range and flexibility. 
ight control. Loads must be properly 


distributed to keep the center of gravity within allowable limits (see para- 
- — — graph 4.3a (11)). 


(3) Heavy rains and gusty winds (30 knots or more) will limit or preclude 
" use of helicopters. 


(4) Engine and rotor noise may compromise secrecy. 


(5) Aviator fatigue requires greater consideration in the operation of 
helicopters than in fixed wing aircraft because of noise, vibration, etc. 


(6) The load-carrying capability of helicopters decreases drastically 
with increases of altitude, humidity, and temperature. Engines operate more 
efficiently at low temperature and humidity. This limitation may be compen- 
sated for through reduction of fuel load. 


(7) Wind velocities above 15 knots for utility and 10 knots for medium 
and heavy helicopters affect the selection of the direction of landing and 
takeoff. This means that otherwise suitable LZ's may not be able to be used. 


c. Factors Affecting Helicopter Lift Capability. 


(1) As mentioned above, temperature, altitude, and humidity are factors 
>= which affect the lift capability of helicopters. An increase in temperature, 
altitude, or himidity will result in a great decrease in lift capability. 


(2) If a helicopter can takeoff and land into a steady wind its payload 
can be increased as less power is required for the same flight performance 
with wind than without it. 


(3) For hovering flight closer than one half rotor diameter to the ground, 
the lifting ability of a helicopter is increased by ground effect. Stated 
another way, a helicopter hovered close to the ground requires less power than 
a helicopter at the same gross weight hovered at a height greater than one half 
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rotor diameter. Thus the maximum gross weight for hovering in ground effect 
(IGE) is greater than that for hovering out of ground effect (OGE). This is 


important to remember during rope extractions, rappelling, and rope ladder 
Operations. 


Specific Considerations. The capabilities and limitations stated 


variable. Specific capabilities of commonly used helicopters are 


given below These are samples for given weather and weight conditions and 
should be used a uide only. 


(1) UH-1D. ae 
(a) Internal fuel capacity, 220 gallons (1320 1bs) 
(b) Cargo - internal - 22 cubic feet 

external - 4000 lbs 


(c) Capacity (US) - 2 pilots, 2 gunners, 9 troops 


8800 
E EL MD 
UNIS cios HINT GNIS SG 
IGE (below 24 feet) 8,600 A 
OGE (above 24 feet) 


9500 (max) 


ft 
ft | 50 n 


(2) UH-IF. 


(a) Internal fuel capacity - 245 gallons (1470 lbs) 
(b) Cargo - internal - 140 cubic feet 
external - 4000 1bs 


(c) Capacity (US) - 2 pilots, 1 ww chief, 6 troops 


Gross weight (1b) 
— A 


| Max speed (sea level/4000') kts ae 
Max range (sea leve1/4000') nmi MEL 
15 


9000 (max) 


100/100 


283/306 


Hovering ceiling 


IGE (below 24 feet) ft 


(3) UH-1H. The UH-1H is the same helicopter as the UH-1D except for 
A11 of the characteristics are the same except for the 


a larger engine. 
T following performance data: 


— 


DK 


nn Gross weight (1b) > _ 8800 . 
q — A > —_ _ ————Mu———1 
Max speed (sea leve1/4000') ES 114/114 110/110 


(4) CH-34 
(a) Internal fuel capacity - 250 gallons (1524 1bs) 
(b) Cargo - internal - 450 cubic feet 
external - 5000 lbs 
> (c) Capacity (US) - 2 pilots, crew chief, 12 troops 


Gross weight (1b) 12,000 13,500 (max) 
m m nnd 


Max speed (sea level/4000') kts 88/76 87/93 


Max range (sea level/4000') nmi 400/340 300/260 _.. 
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4.3 INSERTION BY HELICOPTER 


a. General Consideration. A standardized routine of insertion pro- 
cedures should be avoided. This applies to time of insertion, flight 
formations, VR's prior to insertion, LZ preparation, employment of gunships, 
etc. The general routine which has been established over the past several 
years is by now well-known by the enemy with the result that they have for- 
mulated effective counter tactics to be initiated whenever they sense this 
routine occurring: 

E T =: : 

(1) Time of insertion. The weather and enemy and friendly situations 
will often determine the actual time of insertion, but in general two times 
should be avoided. These are the afternoon "pak time" and absolute last 
light. Pak Time should be avoided because no one moves during this period 
except Americans, and a team moving away from an LZ is not likely to be 
mistaken for anything other than what it is. Absolute last light has the 
advantage of providing additional cover for the insertion, but it has the 
disadvantage of not allowing the team sufficient daylight to move away from 
the LZ in case the enemy has determined the location of the LZ. Also, if 
the LZ is so hot that the team cannot stay on the ground then there should 
be enough time left so that the extraction can be performed in daylight. 
However, consideration should be given to night insertions. These have the 
advantages of making the helicopters less vulnerable to enemy ground fire, 
and the enemy has greater difficulty in determining the location of the LZ. 
Night insertions have disadvantages also. Air crews require a higher state 
of training than for daylight operations. Larger LZ's must be found. Mul- 
tiple ship inserts on one LZ become very difficult at night. From the 
standpoint of the team, assembly and orientation are more difficult, and 
if the enemy does succeed in pinpointing the LZ then the team may either 
have to run all night or attempt a difficult night extraction. 


(2) Helicopter resources. The composition of the helicopter in- 
sertion team is usually as follows: one to four helicopters to carry 
the team (depending on the size of the RT and the factors mentioned in 
para 4.2 above), one recovery helicopter with medic on board to be 
used in the event that another helicopter goes down, a command and 
control helicopter from which the insertion is directed (in some opera- 
tions the insertion is directed from the FAC aircraft), and one or two 
fire teams (i.e., two or four armed helicopters, respectively). The 
composition of this team is often a matter of SOP of the supporting 
aviation unit and cannot be varied by the RT leader. That presented 
above is one type. Also one or two FAC aircraft will accompany in order 
to direct air strikes and artillery. Usually two TAC fighter aircraft 
fly cover for each insertion. 


(3) Landing zones. As noted in paragraph 3.3, at least two LZ's 
will be chosen for each insertion, one designated the primary LZ and one 
the alternate. Selection will depend on mutual agreement between the RT 
leader and the helicopter flight leader. These LZ's should be two to three 
kilometers apart so that it would be difficult for the enemy to place simul- 
taneous fire on both of them. If necessary or desirable LZ's can be made 
in the jungle by large bombs. Routine preparatory fires on an LZ by TAC air 
or artillery is normally not advised for recon operations, however. 
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(4) Air movement plans. Flight routes, start points, aerial control 
points, and release points are the responsibility of the helicopter flight 
leader. The-RT leader should be aware of these, however, so that in the 
event the aircraft goes down he will have an idea of the location. 


(5) Deceptive measures. The RT leader should be aware of the tactics 
that can be used by helicopters to deceive the enemy as to the number of `- 
helicopters employed and the locations of landing zones. He should discuss 
the employment of one or à combination of these techniques during coordination 


with the-ftight leader and the FAC. Some of these techniques are: 


dus D DES A RW 

= 27. (a) Dummy LZ's. The flight performs what look like insertions in the 

vicinity-ef possible LZ's (but not hem, in anticipation that 
the dummy LZ's may be u ect enemy observation). should 


be no recurring pattérn, in general dummy insertions should be performe SES 
after the attual-insertion 50 that if a helicopter is shot down during the 
insertion the team doesnot 80 down with it. 
——— (b) Another technique that can be used is to have the aircraft fly in 
formation with the lead aircraft containing the RT, followed by the recovery 
— aircraft and the C&C (if used). Upon reaching the LZ, the lead aircraft 
come to low hover while the others overfly. After the RT is inserted, the 
aircraft carrying it rejoin the flight in the tail positions. This technique 
makes it difficult for anyone on the ground to tell when, where, or if any 
of the helicopters have landed, especially if it is used in conjunction with 
dummy insertions. 


(c) Leap frog. The helicopters play this game in pairs, one flying low 
and one flying high. The helicopters switch places in the air in a leap frog 
fashion in order to deceive the enemy as to how many helicopters are being 
employed and as to the exact location of LZ's. The technique can be commenced 
before, during, OY after the actual insertion. In any event no pattern should 
be established. 


(d) High control/low level flight. At the release point the helicopters 
descend to tree-top level and use "nap of the earth" methods to reach the LZ. 
They are directed by a high aircraft, either the FAC or C&C. The aircraft 
should continue their low level after the insertion has been made. Dummy 
insertions can be made. 


(e) The enemy's attention can be diverted from the LZ by air strikes, 
artillery fire, or use of nightingale devices in other areas. This is more 
effective if dummy insertions are made in the area in which the diversion is 
created. 


(f) After the actual insertion the enemy can be deceived if a large 
volume of dummy radio traffic is used on a dummy insertion some distance from 
the actual LZ. 
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(6) Use of alternate landing zones. Normally, if fire is received in 
the vicinity of the primary LZ the flight will continue to the alternate. 
If the alternate also cannot be used, then one of two predetermined options 
€ e exercised. Either the mission can be aborted, or the FAC or C&C pilot 
Be LZ of opportunity into which to insert the team. No matter what 
LZ is used, the 
after insertion. 


m should get a "fix" from the FAC or C&C as soon as possible 


P 


c 
T! 


(7) Other contingencies:—. 


(a) In the event a helicopter is downed the RT leader should be pre- 
pared to assimilate the helicopter crewmen into his team and command them 
until they can be extracted. 


(b) A common enemy tactic is to wait until a portion of a team is on 
the ground before opening fire. If this happens the portion of the team 
already on the ground must attempt to return to the helicopter for immediate 
extraction. If it is impossible for the helicopter to remain on the LZ, or 
if it has already taken off, the portion of the team on the ground should 
display a panel, indicate to the FAC the direction and distance to the enemy 
fire and prepare for emergency extraction as soon as possible. 


(8) Actions on LZ's. As soon as the team hits the ground, all members 
move in a predetermined direction from the helicopter, assemble, and move off 
of the LZ As soon as the team leader sees that all members are assembled and 
uninjured and there is no enemy contact, he transmits a "team OK" (usually 
using a brevity word) to the FAC or C&C. (Since it is such a critical period 
the team leader should be carrying the radio during the insertion and the radio 
should be turned on before loading the helicopter. Regardless of the technique 
of insertion the team leader should be the first man on the ground). After 
transmitting his team OK the team leader will find a defensible position in the 
immediate vicinity of the LZ and establish a perimeter. After a wait of 10 to 
15 minutes, or sufficient time to determine whether or not the enemy has 
observed the infiltration and is attempting to locate the team. During this 
time, the insertion aircraft and accompanying air support remain on station 
at sufficient distance from the LZ so that it is not compromised by their 
presence. At the end of the 10- or 15-minute period the team leader transmits 
a situation report to the FAC or C&C. If this report indicates that the 
enemy is not seeking the team in the vicinity of the LZ the aircraft are 
normally released to return to base and the team commences its recon mission. 
If the enemy is pressing the team right after the insertion, however, then the 
team is close enough to the insertion LZ to use it for an emergency extraction. 


(9) Use of armed helicopters. Two to four armed helicopters usually 
accompany each insertion. These helicopters accompany the troop carriers to 
the RP, then move to an orbit area far enough from the insertion LZ that their 
presence does not compromise the LZ. When the troop carriers have accomplished 
their insertion they will marry up with the gunships to await the team's sitrep. 
When the helicopters are released the armed helicopters will escort the troop 
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—— 


-team leader must be prepared to act as in (6) above. 


carriers back to base. If it is necessary to utilize the armed helicopters 
for suppressión.or to support an immediate emergency extraction, their employ- 
ment will be as described in chapter VII. 


(10) Downed aircraft procedures. If an aircraft goes down in the vicinity 


Be eus the operation should normally be abórted, and all efforts made to 
recov 


Survivors, DOvs-«, and equipment [rem the downed craft (the function of 
the chase ship). The survivers should remain in the immediate vicinity of the 


-—dówned helicopter for rescue, untess the enemy situation prehibits. One 


technique (which requires prior coordination with all aircraft commanders) is 


for the survivors to move to a point approximately 50 meters directly in front 


of the downed aircraft, taking with them Be m la AN 
survival and first-aid kits) from the helieept éam member should be 


designated before take-off to assist each door gunner in removing his machine- 
gun ana ammunitiom in so event that a troop carrier goes down). The survivors 


move this short distance awäy-£rom the helicopter because it is likely to be 


=<. 


the target for enemy ground fire. “The accompanying gunships sanitize a strip 
on either side of the downed aircraft and parallel to its heading on the ground 
(see figure below). 


Gunships fire supression 
in shaded areas. 


The chase ship follows the gunships and picks up normally in the following 
order: 


(a) Wounded (if the pickup is by extraction device an unwounded man, 
if available, should ride along to assist wounded in the rig). 


(b) Helicopter crew. 
(c) Bodies (if situation will permit). 
(d) Team members. 
(e) U.S. Team members (10 last, carrying the radio). 
The senior aircraft crew member may decide to destroy the radios in the heli- 


copter, in which case the RT will assist as he directs. If for some reason 
the chase ship cannot make the rescue (weather, enemy ground fire, etc.) the 
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(11) Helicopter loading. Regardless of the technique used to leave the 
helicopter, certain general considerations apply to loading and riding. 


(a) The aircraft center of gravity must be maintained to ensure that 
flight characteristics remain constant. 


(b) Sudden shifts of weight will cause temporary loss of aircraft 
control. Passengers should be reminded to remain as still as possible 
during flight, particularly during landing and hover operations. 


(c) Team members should unload individually in order to aid the pilot 
in maintaining aircraft stability. 


(d) On UH-1 type aircraft either or both doors may be used in unloading, 
but the pilot must be notified in advance. 


(e) Hand and arm signals to be used between the pilot and the RT leader 
must be discussed and decided upon in advance. 


(£) The 10 is always the first to unload. 


(g) The 10 should position himself between the pilot and copilot in 
UH-1 type aircraft during flight. In the H-34 he should sit in the door 
next to the crew chief in order to receive information from the pilot. 


(h) When using more than one ship for insertion and the team cannot be 
divided equally between the ships then the heavy part of the team should be 
on the first ship in, e.g., if 11 men are on the team, six should be in the 
first ship and five in the second. 


b. Helicopter Landing. Helicopter landing (touch down) is generally 

' the most desirable method of insertion by helicopter. It is the safest from 
the standpoint of air safety and simplicity. The major disadvantage is that 
a suitable landing zone (as described in paragraph 3.4) must be found, along 
with at least one alternate. The scarcity of such LZ's in many areas is a 
severe limiting factor on the security of helicopter landing insertions, as 
the enemy may have possible LZ's covered by fire or mined. It is for this 
reason that alternate means of insertion, e.g., rappelling, should be con- 
sidered by the RT leader during his planning. It is a waste of time and 
resources to have a team "shot off" of an LZ. If this method is chosen, the | 
following considerations apply: 


(1) Team members should move in a predetermined direction after exiting 
the helicopter. With UH-1 model helicopters this direction is usually 1 o'clock 
or 1l o'clock, depending on which door is being used (the nose of the aircraft 
is 12 o'clock). With the CH-34 the direction of exit should be toward 5 o'clock. 
These directions of exit permit the helicopter to take off in the same direction 
it landed and at the same time keeps team members from crossing the door gunner's 
line of fire. 


ERU Lt 


(2) Team members should be cautioned to stay clear of rotor blades and 
tail rotors. When landing on a slope, team members should be especially 
reminded not to run uphill into the rotor blade. 


(3) During premission coordination the pilots should be told to land 
close to the edge of the LZ so that the team can get into concealed positions 
as soon as possible. 


c. Rappelling. Rappelling as a method of insertion has the advantage 
that a large LZ is not required--a team can rappel at any point at which it 
can see the ground and the helicopter can get within rope's length of the 
ground. However, there is some degree of danger in the procedure and teams 
must be intensively trained in the technique before they can employ it tactic- 
ally. With a well-trained team, however, and a reasonably clear spot on the 
ground (such as a bomb crator), the element of surprise can make rappelling 
the most desirable method of infiltration into an area of intense enemy 
activity. 


(1) Preparation of the individual for rappelling. The first step in 
preparing for rappelling is to thoroughly inspect all ropes for fraying, 
cuts, and burns. The individuals shirt should be tightly tucked in his 
trousers so that the ropes do not slip up underneath and inflict burns on 
bare skin. The Swiss seat is prepared as follows: 


(a) Put the midpoint of the sling rope over your left hip (right hip 
for left-handed persons). 


(b) Make a full turn around the waist, bringing both running ends around 
the front (at this point the right end of the rope is longer than the left). 


(c) Pass the running ends through the legs (forming an X). 


(d) Tie the rope off over the left hip, using a square knot and two 
half-hitches. 


(e) Attach the snap link over the X at the front of the body in such a 
fashion that the gate closes up and out. 


(£) When threading the rappelling rope through the snap link, first, 
snap it in from the wearer's left to the right so that the rope passes around 
the right side of the wearer's body. Then grasp the rope in front of the snap 
link and make a loop, snapping the loop in from right to left. Two or three 
turns of the rope are made around the snap link, depending on the rappeller's 
weight and desired rate of descent (the more turns around the snap link, the 
slower the descent). 
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(2) Preparation of the helicopter for rappelling. Usually four ropes 
at a time can be employed when using both doors of UH-1 type helicopters. 
Only one rope is used with the CH-34. The running end of the rope is nor- 
mally stowed inside a weapon container (Griswold bag). The rope is folded 
accordion style and the loops secured with elastic retaining bands, in the 
same fashion that suspension lines on a parachute are folded and secured. 
The running end of the rope is weighted, usually with a sandbag. When the 
LZ is reached the sandbag is dropped to the ground and the rope deploys 
out of the weapons container in the helicopter. When weapons containers are 
not available, an alternate method is to stow the accordion-folded rope 
inside an indigenous rucksack. The bottom of the rucksack is dropped to the 
ground and the rope deploys from it. There are several methods of tying down 
the standing end inside the helicopter. The method described below is just 
one example, given for the UH-1F helicopter. Whatever helicopter is used, 
the following points should be kept in mind: 


(a) Allowance should be made for maximum separation of ropes in the 
door. 


(b) Each rope should be tied down to at least three tie-down rings in 
the helicopter (or to snap links fastened to tie-down rings). 


(c) There should be no rubbing of ropes together. 


(d) The floor of the helicopter should be padded at the edge so that 
the rope does not rub on the metal corner of the floor. 


d. Rope Ladder. The rope ladder as a means of infiltration can normally 
be used under the same conditions as rappelling, although it is more time-con- 
suming. When descending the ladder it should be straddled from the side rather 
than climbing down as on a stepladder. Only a maximum of three people should 
be on a ladder at one time. Securing the ladder inside the helicopter is quite 
simple. Pull two rungs together and fasten each end with snap links (gate up) 
to tie-down rings in the helicopter. Four pairs of rungs should be fastened in 
this manner. 


4.4 EXFILTRATION Be p 


a. Helicopter Landing. This is the most desirable method, as it allows 
the team to get inside the helicopter with all equipment, casualties and pri- 
soners in the shortest time. While terrain and the enemy may prevent the 
selection of an LZ which meets all of the standard criteria. If possible, 
however, the following conditions should be attempted to be satisfied. 


(1) Maximum slope of the LZ should not exceed 15 percent. 


(2) An area 50 meters in diameter should be cleared to the ground. An 
area surrounding the cleared area, 20 meters wide, is cleared to within one 
meter of the ground. Sa 


(3) Helicopters are conside 
This means, for example, that ther 
within 100 meters of the touchdown point. 


(4) The helicopter pilots should be advised of any peculiarities of the 
LZ, e.g., isolated tree stumps. 


b. Rope Ladder. Next to helicopter landing, the rope ladder is the most 
desirable method of exfiltration, as it allows the team members to get inside 
the helicopter. If necessary, however, the helicopter can lift off while 
individuals are still on the ladder. In this case those persons still on the 
ladder will Snap the snap link on their harnesses (para 2, 4b (3) (d)) to a 
Tung of the ladder. No more than three people should be on the ladder at one 
time. Rucksacks should be Snapped to the bottom rung of the ladder before 
climbing it. As in descending, the rope ladder should be ascended by strad- 
dling it from the side. 

C. McGuire Rig. The McGuire rig is basically a nylon webbing saddle 
which is dropped on a rope from a helicopter to a team which cannot clear a 
touch-down LZ. 


(1) The specific components of the rig and a method of rigging them 
inside the UH-1F are as follows: 


(a) 25-ft tie-down rope. 

(b) 4'x4'x5! yoke. 

(c) 10 Snap links. 

(d) 3 weapon containers. 

(e) 3 harnesses. 

(£) 3 120-ft 3600-1b test nylon ropes. 

(8) Drop box. 

(h) 5-ft section of nylon rope, 

(i) 3-ft retainer strap. 

(j) 3 16" x 3/4" bolts with nuts. a ee 


(k) 6 washers, 3" diameter 3/4" opening. 
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(2) Characteristics. The yoke is a safety device to hold ropes in case 
one becomes broken or untied inside the helicopter. The 16" bolts are inserted 
through the yoke and bent to form a ring, then welded at the end of the ring. 
Two snap links are fastened to each ring, one with the gate opening up and one 
opening down. One of each pair of snap links is snapped to a tie-down ring 
in the helicopter. The other is snapped to the 25-foot tie-down. The 25-foot 
tie-down is run through no less than four rings on the opposite side of the 
helicopter from the rings, and secured with a square knot and two half-hitches. 
The 120-foot ropes are secured to the helicopter by tying a clove hitch around 
the yoke, passing under the 25-foot tie-down, running each rope through three 
rings in triangular fashion and tying off with a bowline (the rope should be 
stretched prior to rigging). The harnesses are attached to the ropes with a 
bowline and four half-hitches. One snap link is attached to the center harness. 
A drop box is attached by a five foot rope to the bottom of each rig. The 
drop box can be anything heavy enough to deploy the rig and rope. The ropes 
are stowed inside the weapons containers in the same fashion as described for 
rappelling. The retainer strap is used to secure the bags to the helicopter 
floor. When mounting the McGuire rig for extraction, the rucksack is first 
snapped to the D-ring on the bottom of the saddle. The person being extracted 
then sits in the saddle and puts one wrist through the wrist loop. When all 
three saddles are occupied they are snapped together by the snap link attached 
to the middle harness. Snapping the rigs together keeps all riders at the same 
level, and prevents a man from falling if one rope breaks or is shot through. 
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Page 30 McGUIRE RIG DEPLOYED 


d. STABO Rig. 


(1) It has been evident for some months that there are some serious 
safety hazards associated with the use of the McGuire rig as an emergency 
extraction device. The most serious are that unconscious personnel and 
personnel under fire are unable to snap themselves properly into the rig and 
thus either cannot be extracted or are subject to falling out. The rig is 
also sometimes difficult to mount unless it is hovered at just the right 
height. 


(2) As a result of these deficiencies personnel from the Recondo School, 
5th SFG (ABN), designed and built a harness which they named by utilizing 
the first initial of each of the 5 men primarily associated with its develop- 
ment, S-T-A-B-O. The theory behind it is that if a minimum 3000 pound load 
bearing harness could be substituted for the standard U.S. Army Combat pack 
suspenders, normally worn in the field, that it could be used for emergency 
extraction. 


(3) The STABO rig consists of two shoulder straps in which loops have 
been built to accommodate the standard issue pistol belt and "D" rings have 
been sewn for use in extraction, to this is included two crotch straps which 
can be snapped in place or detached. During field operation the crotch straps 
are unsnapped and rolled up in the back. They can be taped in place or held 
by a rubber band. When required for extraction they are unrolled and snapped 
in place. For comfort it is important that the crotch straps are properly 
spaced. Recommended procedure is to have them box stitched into place when 
the proper lateral adjustment has been determined. The STABO rig is part 
of an individual's personal equipment and will be issued one per each indi- 
vidual. 


(4) For extraction a nylon rappelling rope is used. One end is anchored 
to the aircraft. On the other end is tied two bowlines on bights, providing 
two long loops into which snap links are connected. These in turn are snapped 
into the two "D" rings on the harness for extraction. 


(5) Additional equipment which can be used with the STABO rig are cotton 
shoulder pads and a safety strap. The shoulder pads are used to keep the "D" 
rings from rubbing on the collar bone and the safety strap, a short GP strap 
with "D" rings on either end, is used to attach two extractees to each other 
by their harness "D" ring snap links. This provides an additional safety factor. 
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Page 32 STABO RIG - FRONT VIEW 


Page 33 STABO RIG - REAR VIEW 
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STABO RIG - READY FOR EXTRACTION 
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FOLDED A7A STRAP WITH SNAP LINK 


- HANSON RIG 


MEASURING THE LOOP - HANSON RIG 
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STEP 1 


DONNING HANSON RIG 


DONNING 
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DONNING HANSON RIG - STEP 3 
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Page 40 READY FOR EXTRACTION - FRONT 
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CHAPTER y 


PATROLLING TECHNIQUES 


subjects which are especially pertinent to RT Operations. No effort has been 
made to cover every possible Subject because of the vast Scope of topics and 
the wide Fange of opinions on each topic. In the last analysis, it-is the 
basic military training of the team and the good judgment of the team leader, 
not exotic techniques or equipment, which determines the outcome of the mission. 
In this regard, there is no substitute for team training. The following sec- 
tions contain Selections of techniques which have Worked for other RT's at 
Other times. It is up to each team leader to determine their applicability to 
his own team and circumstances. 


5.2 PATROLLING TIPS 


a. Preparation Phase. 


(1) Thorough map study. Know the terrain in your objective area; on 
short Patrols, memorize your route; for long Patrols, select terrain features 
to help keep you Oriented, 


(2) Use of difficult terrain, Impassable terrain is very rare and you 
have less chance of encountering the enemy along your route, 


(3) "Offset" method should be employed on route of march. An offset is 
a planned magnetic deviation to the right or left of the Straight line azimuth 
to an objective. 


NOTE: Each degree you offset will move you about 17 meters to the right or 
left for each 1000 meters you travel, 


(4) Alternate rallying points. Select alternate rallying points in the 
event the enemy has Occupied your primary. 


(5) Consider the use of Special equipment. 
(a) Grenades, 


l. White Phosphorous--for breaking contact or for destroying caches of 


equipment or food. 


2. Fragmentation--for breaking contact and making boobytraps to delay 


enemy in the event he is chasing you. 


E Smoke--marking LZ's, airstrikes, etc, 


- — 


(b) M79 Grenade a you will 
be Operating. If dense, perhaps you will not want to take an M79—. 
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(c) Claymore mines--Extremely useful for protecting your perimeter 
during long halts, boobytraps for delaying the enemy in event he is chasing 
you, ambush, etc. 2 


(d) Gloves--If the vegetation has thorns or if you expect to have to 
travel in a mountainous area where you might have to rappell, you would defi- 
nitely want to carry a pair of gloves. 


(e) Rope--Again, if you were going into a mountainous area, you might 
want to take along a rope to use in rappelling. Another use for this rope 
might be for tying prisoners. E 
(£) Flares--Flares are useful for signalling aircraft; in addition, 
they are useful in starting fires in the event you wanted to destroy some 
type of flammable material; i.e., rice cache, fuel or ammo storage area, etc. 


(g) Flashlight--In the event a man is wounded or injured during the 
hours of darkness, 4 light may be necessary in order to treat his wounds. 
Also, with proper filters, can be used as signalling device. 


(h) Poncho--In addition to protecting you from the rain, the poncho can 
be used as an improvised litter, a raft to keep your equipment dry when cross- 
ing streams. 


(i) Binoculars--for observation. In addition, binoculars increase your 
vision at night. They also make a good telephoto lens when taking pictures 
of distant objects. 


(3) Camera with film--Like the old saying, "A picture is worth a thousand 
words," it is good to back up your intelligence gathering with a picture. That 
way there can be no doubt that what you say Was there, was there. If possible, 
when taking pictures, try to include a common unit of measurement to show size 

(man, cigarette, etc.) or a prominent land mark if photographing terrain. 


(k) Sharp knife--the tip here is not to carry a knife, but to carry a 
sharp knife. There is hardly anything as useless as a dull knife. 


(6) Test firing of weapons. 


(a) Once you have test fired your weapon, don't take it apart to clean it 

again. If you are worried about the carbon, run & patch through the bore and 

let it go. Once you take it apart, you ure par Aurel dnika DC TU Bee 
. s 2 m AAA n 

together again unless vou fixe- f 
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aning rod along with you. This is not so you 
can clean your weapon while you are on Patrol, but as an immediate action 


the spent round. If yours fails to extract, it's for sure you are not going 
to pull the cartridge out with your fingernails, If you have the rod with 
you, it is a Simple matter of running it down the bore and knocking the car- 
tridge out. 


(7) Signalling. 


(b) Practice the signals you will use after dark. 


(c) Preset artillery frequency. 

b. Execution Phase. 

(1) Change point man and compass man occasionally, 
(2) Use of terrain. 


(3) Carrying of weapons, 


(b) Preparation of Weapon. 
l. Remove sling swivels, 
2. Tape bore to keep out dirt and debris, 


3. Tape upper hand guard to prevent rattling, 


4. Tape dust cover to prevent metallic "click" in the event it is acci- 
dentally opened. 


. 2. Tape stock to break outline of weapon. Tape may also be used in emer- 
gency to gag Prisoners, repair tears in uniform, etc, 
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often use them. 


(2) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(3) 


Crossing of trails, streams, and roads. 


Skirmish line. 


File. 


A few at a time. 


Avoid human habitations. 


(4) Sterilize trail. 


(5) Actions at halts. 


(a) Security. 


(1) Avoid trails, streams, and roads. Due to a lack of maps, these 
are the most common routes of travel by the enemy. In addition, don't 
forget to check out trees while moving through the jungle. Trail watchers 


(b) If men have difficulty in staying awake, have them kneel rather than 


(c) 


Sleep close enough to touch each other. 


If you snore, put handkerchief around mouth. 


Do not remove equipment while sleeping. 


Lessons Learned. 


LT ——————— 


(1) Dead foliage may be old camouflage. 


(3) Avoid streams and 


Tied down or cut down brush may b 


moats in an inhabited 


e a firing lane. 


area; they may contain punji 


(4) Unoccupied houses may contain boobytraps. 


(5) Be cautious of all civilians. 
(6) Do not set a pattern. 
(7) Always expect an ambush. nn 


(8) Take advantage of 
cannot call an airstrike or 


(9) Never return Over 


inclement weather; however, be-careful because you 


call for extraction. 


the same route. 
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A 


the o 


(10) In sudden engagements, fire low. 
hit at all, 


(11) In Selection of LZs, avoid overuse or "likely" LZs, 


(12) Smoking. 


(a) Take medicine for men who cough. 


(b) Method of coughing. 

(13) Noise discipline. 

(14) Method of walking. 

(a) Hard ground - Toe to heel. 
(b) Soft ground - entire foot. 
(15) Actions at meal halts. 
(a) One man eats at a time. 


(b) One man goes for water. 


(c) Keep one ration prepared at all times, 
ne you had prepared the previous meal. 
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Prepare one ration, 


A richochet is better than no 


then eat 


CHAPTER VI 


TRACKING AND USE OF HUMAN SENSES IN OBTAINING 
COMBAT INTELLIGENCE 


6.1 HUMAN SENSES. The use of the human senses in obtaining and developing 
combat intelligence is very important, especially in a guerrilla type environ- 
ment such as exists in Vietnam. Just by smelling, touching, and/or listening, 
valuable information can be gained about the enemy. 


a. Smell. 


(1) Smell is very important in that it can be employed to detect the 
enemy before he sees you, and also to determine what he is doing now, or has 
been doing in the past. Cigarette smoke can be detected up to one quarter 
mile if wind conditions are right. You can also smell fish, garlic, and other 
foods being cooked for several hundred meters. You may even be able to detect 
a person who has been eating garlic, or other specific food, from a considerable 
distance, thus discovering a guerrilla ambush before your patrol walks into it. 
In Vietnam, there are many types of wood used for fuel. By being able to identify 
the smell of some of these types of wood, you may be able to determine the pur- 
pose of the fire and the general location of the fire, or guerrilla camp or 
patrol base. 


(2) For the man who seldom or never uses soap, after-shave lotion, and 
other such toilet articles, it is easy for him to detect a person using these 
items for a considerable distance. In some areas of the world, the best way to 
prevent detection is not to use these items. The British discovered this in 
Malaya. Once they set an ambush on a known guerrilla trail. The guerrillas 
avoided and bypassed the ambush. Later, one of those guerrillas was captured, 
and he told the British that he was in the guerrilla patrol that they were trying 
to ambush. He said they smelled the bath soap which had been used by the ambush- 
ing party. In other cases, the guerrillas smelled the food that had been pre- 
viously eaten by ambushing parties and were alerted. Insect repellent is another 
item that you can smell for a distance. If the local indigenous population  _ xe 
doesn't use it, your recon team shouldn't either. p ab 


—— 


(3) Another item emitting a distinctive odor is explosives. You can tell 


that someone has been working with them just by the smell of his hands or ~~ ——— 
clothes. "ne 

b. Touch. : agr sc s i 

(1) In the future you may find yourself having to search buildings; na 


tunnels, or enemy dead at night with no means for lighting the area; or lights 
cannot be used for security reasons. When this happens, you must rely princi- 
pally on touch, hearing, and smell. 

(2) To use the sense of touch_to-identify am object, you consider four 
factore--shape, moisture, temperature, and texture. By shape we mean the 
general outline of the object. Moisture refers to the moisture content of the 
object (wet or dry). Temperature is the heat or lack of heat of an object. 
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Texture is the smoothness or roughness of the object. By considering all these 
aspects, you will be able to basically identify the object. Your ability to 
determine what an object is by touch may save your life. A good example of this 
is the timely detection of trip wires by using the exposed portion of your arm 
for feeling. Another method of searching for trip wires is the use of a very 
fine branch. Hold it in front of you and you can feel it strike anything. 
Another method is the use of a piece of wire with a small weight on one end, 
holding it in front of you as you walk. This method has proven to be quite 
effective. During the Korean War, on occasion, the Turks would remove all 
their clothing prior to departing on patrol. If while in "no-man's land,' they 
came in contact with someone, they merely felt or touched them and if they felt 
clothing, they killed them. This, too, has proven effective. 


c. Hearing. 


(1) The sound of a safety latch being released on a rifle or machine gun 
could warn you of an ambush or a sniper. The sound of sudden flight of wild 
animals or birds may indicate enemy movement. The sounds of dogs barking could 
warn others of your approach to a village. You must be able to determine whether 
you have been discovered or whether the dogs are barking for another reason. 
Sudden cessation of normal wildlife noises may indicate passage of enemy, or the 
animal's or bird's detection of you. Thus, it is important that you become 
familiar with distress or warning cries of birds and wild animals of the area 
of operations. The sound of a man talking, running, or crawling are important 
sounds to recognize. In reconnaissance work, the team should always move 
cautiously enough to hear sounds made by the enemy before the enemy hears or sees 
the recon team. Another very important sound is the striker of a hand grenade 
and the sound of the handle flying off. Sound also can assist you in determining 
range to an explosion or blast. If you can see the flash of the explosion and 
can determine the number of seconds from the flash to the time you hear the sound, 
you can determine the approximate range. To use this method you must be able 
to see the flash of the explosion. Sound travels at about 1100 feet per second. 
For all practical purposes, we can say sound travels at 400 meters per second. 
With a little practice you can learn to determine range of enemy weapons using 
flash/bang method of range determination. It is also important that you be able 
to identify the type and calibre of various types of weapons by sound of the 
report of the weapons. 


6.2 TRACKING. Tracking, combined with the use of the basic human senses is 
another important source of combat intelligence, as evidenced by the following 
example: 


As the recon team moved through the jungle, it came upon a crest which had 
recently been evacuated by the enemy. The crest was pocketed with rifle pits. 
In the spoil around the pits were blurred footprints. The holes were deep but 
not as wide as American GI's dig them. It was concluded from these signs that 
the hill had recently been held by the enemy. 
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Several men prowled the jungle below and found numerous piles of 
elephant dung; enough to suggest that upwards of 20 of the animals had 
been picketed there. The dung was still fairly fresh--about two days 
they figured. In one area there was a small frame house, carefully camou- 
flaged and well-bunkered in; it looked like a command post. There were a 
dozen or so split gourds strewn about the room. Bits of cooked rice--per- 
haps 15 or 20 grains in all--still clung to the sides. They were still 
soft to the touch. Adding all these things together, it was speculated 
that an enemy force of approximately battalion strength had held the same 
ground not more than 48 hours before. 


The ability to read and interpret signs left by the enemy is of course 
important in a conventional warfare enviornment, but this ability takes on 
increased importance in the guerrilla environment, because this evidence of 
the guerrilla--the signs left by him--is all that you may find for days, 
weeks, or even months, while involved in counter-guerrilla warfare. The 
following are the basic elements of human tracking: 


a. Displacement. The disturbance of soil, vegetation, or wildlife 
from its natural state. 


(1) Footprints. Footprints can indicate several things: The number T 
of personnel in a party, direction of movement, sex, and in some cases the H 
type of load being borne by the person or party making the prints. Persons p 
traveling in a group will usually leave one set of clear footprints, these P 
being made by the last person in the group. By studying a set of prints for 
worn or unworn heels, cuts in the heels, tread pattern of the soles, one may 
be able to recognize them again. Also note the angle of the impression from 
the direction of movement. Normally spaced prints with exceptionally deep 
toe prints indicate that the person leaving the prints was probably carrying 
a heavy load. If you follow the tracks you may find where the load was placed 
on the ground during a rest break. Then by studying these prints and the 
surrounding area, you may get some idea of what the load consisted. 


(2) Vegetation. When vegetation is stepped on, dragged out of place, 
or when branches are broken, the lighter colored undersides will show unnatu- 
rally. This will be easier to see by looking at the trail into the sun. 
Vines will be broken and dragged parallel to or toward the direction of move- 
ment. Grass, when stepped on, will usually be bent towards the direction of 
movement. When the bark on a log or root is scuffed, the lighter inner wood 
will show, leaving an easily detected sign. 


(3) Shreds of clothing. The jungle environment is very hard on clothing. ^^ ---- 
It is not uncommon to find threads or bits of cloth clinging to the underbrush, 
"particularly if movement was hurried. OY 


(4) Birds and animals. Another type of displacement may occur when wild 
birds and animals are suddenly flushed from their hiding places. Birds, in 
particular, usually emit cries of alarm when disturbed. Animals will also 
run away~from man. You should definitely be familiar with the distress signals 
of the wild-animals and birds of your area of operations. 
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b. Staining. The deposition of liquids or soils not natural to a specific 
location. 


(1) Bloodstains. Look for bloodstains on the ground and on leaves and 
underbrush to the average height of man. Examine stains for color and consis- 
tency. 


(2) Soil. Observe logs, grass, and stones for signs of soil displacement 
from footgear. The color and composition of the soil may indicate a previous 
location or route over which a party has been moving. The muddying of clear 
water is a sign of very recent movement which can be picked out by the most 
untrained eye. If the water in footprints is clear, this may indicate the 
trail is an hour or more old. 


c. Littering. Littering is a direct result of ignorance, poor discipline, 
or both. If the enemy should litter the trail, take full advantage of his care- 
lessness. Some examples of littering are cigarette butts, scraps of paper and 
cloth, match sticks, ration cans, and abandoned equipment. Observe along the 
trail and to the flanks for these items. Uncovered human feces is another 
example of littering. 


d. Weathering. The effect of rain, wind, and sun on the appearance of 
trail signs. 


(1) Rain. 


(a) On footprints. A light rain will "round out" footprints and give the 
appearance that they are old. A heavy rain will completely obliterate foot- 
prints in a very short time. 


(b) On litter. Rain will flatten paper scraps and other litter such as 
ammunition bandoleers and cloth scraps. By close examination you can determine 
whether the litter was discarded before or after the last rain. Thus, it is 
very important that you always remember the day of the last significant rainfall. 


(2) Sunlight. 


(a) On footprints. Footprints, when first made, will have a ridge of 
moist dirt pushed up around the sides. Sunlight and air will dry this ridge 
of dirt, causing a slow crumbling effect. If actual crumbling is observed by 
the tracker, this is an indication that the prints were made very recently and 
increased stealth should be employed. 


(b) On litter. Sunlight bleaches and discolors light colored paper and 
cloth. Such colored litter will first go through a yellowing stage and then 
eventually, turn completely white. Of most interest to us is the yellowing. 
stage. After one night, yellow spots will begin to form; it takes about 30 
days for such litter to become completely yellow. On dark colored paper or 
cloth, you must determine how much paper has faded. The only guideline for 
this is experience. 
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(3) Wind. 


(a) On footprints. Wind may blow grass, leaves, sand, and other light 
litter into the prints. Examine the litter to determine whether is has been 
crushed. If not, it will be important to remember when the wind was last 
blowing. 


(b) On litter. Litter may be blown away from the trail; therefore, it 
may be necessary to search back and forth along the trail to locate it. 


. (4) Combination of above. All the elements of weather will cause metal 
to rust. Check recently exposed portions of metal. For example, closely 
examine the rim of ration cans where the opener stripped the paint. Rust will 


form in these places within 12 hours or less. 


(5) Effect of wind and air currents while tracking. Be aware that wind 
and air currents carry sound and odor. This knowledge can be used to your 
advantage when attempting to locate the enemy. 


Whenever you hear a noise, if you will rotate the upper body with the 
ears cupped with the hands until the noise is the loudest, the direction you 
are facing will usually be the source of the noise. When there is no wind, 
air currents generally flow downhill at night and uphill in daylight. These 
elements can also be a disadvantage; for example, if following a trail that 
leads into a guerrilla village, and the wind is to your back, dogs may bark 
warning of your approach. A good tracker constantly considers all these factors. 


6.3 EVADING TRACKERS. There are three basic methods of getting trackers off 
of the trail of an RT. These are: (1) ambushing the trackers; (2) use of 
demolitions; and (3) covering trail. 


a. Ambushing Trackers. This is usually a relatively simple matter in 
itself, since trackers are normally unarmed. The danger is the possibility of 
an armed force following close behind. An often effective tactic is to double 
back on the trail at an angle of forty-five degrees and lay the ambush. This 
may cause some delay in a reaction force reaching the ambush site after it is 
triggered because of possible uncertainty as to the exact direction of travel 
of the team. Whatever the configuration of the ambush selected (see paragraph 
5.4) it should be accomplished as quickly as possible once it is triggered, and 
the site immediately departed at a direction away from the direction of movement 
into the ambush. 


b. Use of Demolitions. The following procedures utilizing demolitions may 
delay or eliminate trackers. See chapter X for methods of preparation. 


(1) Claymore with time fuze. Set this on the back tratl with the fuze cut 
to the approximate length-of time you estimate the trackers to be behind you. . 


(2) M14 Mines. -This method is most effective if the mines are planted in 
a triangular pattern about.two feet apart. The location of these minés must be 
recorded and reported as with any others. 
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(3) Grenade with Trip Wire. This has the disadvantage of taking more time 
to install than other methods, but unless seen first will almost always be deto- 
nated by anyone following. This method has the advantage over the M14 of larger 
casualty radius. Grenades employed in this fashion must be recorded and reported 
in the same fashion as mines. 


(4) Whether or not these devices actually cause casualties, their detona- 
tion or discovery by trackers may cause them to proceed more slowly. They also 
provide early warning to the team. 


c. Covering Trail. This should be done as a matter of course at all times. 
The "tail gunner" is the man upon whom responsibility for this lies. The team 
should proceed slowly enough so that he has enough time to do a proper job of 
rubbing out footprints. Bending back foliage, etc. Any item of discard which 
may give away the presence and/or direction of movement of the team, such as gum 
wrappers, pieces of tape, etc., should be stowed in a bag to be disposed of on 
completion of the mission. Rest and RON areas must be thoroughly policed and 
sterilized, to include replacing bent foliage into its original position, eras- 
ing footprints, etc. When it is necessary to evade trackers, it may be possible 
to deceive them by making an obvious trail, then doubling back and moving off 
at an angle, covering the new trail. Because of the abilities of most trackers, 
this method will not work unless the start of the new trail is carefully covered. 
In most cases, once trackers are on the general trail of a team, it is best to 
take some active measure against them such as in a and b above. Frequent changes 
of direction will make the trackers' job more difficult, however. 
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CHAPTER V11 INTELLIGENCE 


7.1 REPORTING ENEMY ACTIVITY 


a. 


(1) 


Direction of movement. 
o T AZ 


General-Key Word Salute. 


Size. 

Activity. 
Location. 

Unit identification. 
Time. 
Equipment. 

Gun Positions. 
Type. 

Strength. 

Age. 

Field of fire. 
Enemy Troops. 
Number. 
Uniform. 
Weapons. 


Foot gear. 


— 


Language. 


Vehicles. 


General description. 

Type cargo. 

Number of wheels/tracks. 
Type engine. 


Speed. 


———————— 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Direction. 


Number of vehicles. 
Interval. 

Lights. 

Markings. 


Security. 


Size of tracks on road-depth, width, and width between tracks, 


Terrain and Vegetation. 


Elevation. 
Slope. 
Bamboo & trees - height and 
Vines - length and diameter. 
Shrubs. 
Type canopy. 
Weather. 
Cloud cover. 
Temperature range. 


Visibility. 


Precipitation - frequency and amount. 


Moon illumination. 
Streams and Rivers, 
Width. 

Depth. 

Angle of banks. 
Height of banks. 


Composition of banks. 


diameter, 


Direction and speed of current. 
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Water clear or cloudy. 


(8) Potable water. 

h. Trails and Roads. 

(1) Direction. 

(2) Type surface. 

(3) Canopy overhead. 

(4) Width. 

(5) Indications of use. 

(6) Vivibility from air. 

(7) Able to observe aircraft from ground. 

(8) Signs or markers. 

(9) Tracks. 

(10) Wheel vehicle. | 
(11) Cart. | 
(12) Track vehicle. 

(13) Bicycle. 

(14) Foot. 

(15) Draft animals. 

(16) Turn-around points. 

(17) Rest-stop areas. l 
(18) Installations nearby. | 
(19) Security. "NON 

(20) Soil sample. | m 
MD es En 

i. Bridges. —— Ec u 
(1) Type construction. Kt 
(2) Capacity. 

(3) Number lanes. 
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(4) Width and length. 


(5) Type (vehicle or foot). 


j. Fords. 
(1) Banks. 
(2) Depth. 


(3) Direction and Speed of current. 
k. Reporting Friendly Casualties. 
DEBRIEFING FORMAT 

a. Visual Recon. 

(1) Significant enemy sightings. 
(2) Indications of enemy activity. 
(3) Primary and alternate LZ data. 
b. Organization. 

(1) Composition (i.e., 3 US, 9 INDIG). 


(2) List by name. 


c. Equipment. 
(1) Weapons. 


(a) Individual small arms. 
(b) Mines. 

(c) Grenades. 

(d) Boobytraps. 

(e) Demolitions. 

(£) M-72 LAW. 

(8) Special weapons. 

(2) Signal. 

(a) FM Radios. 


(b) HT-1's, 
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(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(8) 
(h) 
(3) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


d. 


e. 
(1) 
(2) 

- (a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(3) 
(a) 


[os 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 


Smoke. 
Panels. 
Signal Mirrors. 
Strobe Lights. 
UHF URC 10. 
PEN Flares. 
Other. 
Compasses. 
Flashlights. 
Individual Items. 
Binoculars. 
Cameras. 
Mission. 
An exact duplicate of the mission assigned to the team. 
Terrain. 
Landform. 
Vegetation. 
Lowland. 
Ridge and mountain sides. 
High ground, ridge tops and hilltops. 
Rivers and streams. 
Location. 
Width. 


Depth. 


—_ 


Current (speed- and direction). 


N 


Slope of bank. Es 


Composition of soil on bettom and banks. 


A 


etc. 


Dimensions of dry bed. 


(h) Are large streams navigable. 

(4) Trails (Identify by number as location during opn). 

(a) Direction and location. 

(b) Width. 

(c) Estimate of use (man or animals, footprints (describe prints: bare- 
feet, cleated soles, hard soles), direction of movement). 

.(d) Overhead canopy. 

(e) Undergrowth along sides of the trail. 

(f) Direction signs, symbols, Signals found along the route. 

(g) Surface characteristics (hard packed or soft earth, dead vegetation; 
light brush growth, etc). 

(5) Roads. 

(a) Direction. 

(b) Width. 

(c) Surface Material. 

(d) Indications of movement on the road. 

(e) Maintenance of road (craters repaired, etc.). 

(f) Description of vehicle tracks. 

(6) Soil. 

(a) Appearance (color). 

(b) Hardness (dry, wet, muddy, very muddy). 

(c) Standing water. 

(7) Note deviations from sp of landforms, treelines, water-ways, trails, 

f. Weather. 

(1) Visibility. 

(2) Cloud cover. 

(3) Rainfall. 
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any. 


h. 


The narrative is a chronologi 


Ground fog. 

Winds. 

Temperatures. 

Illumination. 

Effects on personnel. 
Communications. 

Was jamming encountered? 

Problems in contacting air-relay. 
Difficulties with set. 
Indications of enemy RDF capability. 
Was ground relay used (Army 
Narrative. 


/Marines), if so problems encountered, if 


cal detailed statement emphasizing time, 


movement activities, and observations within the area of operations. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 


Insert (Time and place). 


Movement 


(Direction and distances). 


Observations of human activity. 


Where were people seen? 


When? 


Number. 


Civilian 


or military. 


Ethnic group, language, etc. 


Clothing 


(color, condition), footgear, headgear, 


Equipment (color, size, shape, condition). 


Small arms (condition/type) - 


What were the people doing? 


If military, well-disciplined or para-military. 


Apparent 


physical condition. 
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trousers, shirts. 


EC 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(8) 
(h) 
(i) 
(3) 
X5) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(g) 
(h) 
(6) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(7) 
(a) 


Observations of structures, 
en or structures 


Where located? 
How many? 

Shape, size, purpose, 

Construction materials. 

Markings. 

Contents of Structure, 

Estimate of last use, 

Indications of family Occupancy. 

Animals ae animal pen near Structures, 

Crops close to structure, 

Observations of emplacements. 

Where (trenches, foxholes, bunkers, AW Positions)? 
Type. 

Field or paddy size. 

Care of crops, 

Stage of development. 

Food cached in area, 

Abundance of Crops compared to the number of people. 
Any efforts made to hide crops from air. 
Observations of animals. 

What type, where, how many? 

Wild or tame. 

Condition. 

Drayage animals. 


Enemy tactics. 


What was the enemy's reaction to the team? 
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(b) 


he team's presence 


How did the enemy indicate that he was aware Of t 


in the area? 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(g) 


Was the team followed - by how large a force? 


team attacked aggressively when discovered? 
e team surrounded? 

Did the enemy attempt to avoid contact? 
What reaction did the enemy have when he was att 


on did the enemy take when helicopters arrived to remove 


(h) What acti 
the team or insert 


(i) 
QD 
(k) 
i. 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


a large force? 
Signals if any. 
line of enemy force. 
cations of enemy training and discipline. 
Air-strikes- 

How many were called? 

Locations. 

What results? 

Was the ordnance ef 


fective against the tar 


Include those no erved in area. 


t called by team but obs 
Effects of ARC 
Report effects of commando lava. 
Exact location. 


Details of placement. 


(for target folder). 


(4) Types of mines employed. 


(5) 
(6) 


k. 


Number of mines. 
Detonation of mines & results if known. 


dded Information. 


Added intottt=— 


(1) Anything not otherwise covered. 


(2) General estimate of the extent of military activity in the area. 


(3) Signals. 


(a) Was there an identifiable pattern to the signals? What was the 
pattern? Are different methods of signalling integrated in the system? 


(b) Were the signals related to enemy activity? 

(c) What was the apparent meaning of the signals? 

(d) Are different types of signals used in different areas? 
l. Recommendations. 


(1) Items of equipment or material that can be used to improve our 
operational capability. 


(2) Operational techniques that can be used to improve operations. 
(3) Performance bonus for indigenous personnel. 
m. Results of Enemy Encounter. 
(1) Friendly losses. 
(2) Enemy losses. 
(3) Enemy sightings. 
7.3 HAND HELD AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
a. Camera Operation. 
(1) Exposure procedures for Pentax. 
Se 


(a) Determine ASA speed of film. 
(b) Set the ASA speed in the window at the top of the shutter control. 
(c) Attach the desired lens, i.e., 200-mm or 55-mm. 


(d) Set the shutter Speed dial so that the desired Speed is read opposite 
the reference mark. Try to use 1/1,000 SEC whenever possible. 


(e) If filters are used attach them to the camera Prior to turning on the 
exposure meter. 


(£) Turn Spotmatic Meter on by pushing the "SW" switch up. 
(g) Rotate aperature ring to obtain the correct "f-stop" or aperature 


setting. Do not change the shutter speed. 
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(h) Correct exposure will be indicated when the needle on the right side 
of the view-finder is centered on the reverse C opening. The needle pointing 
to the + sign indicates overexposure while the needle pointing to the - sign 
indicates underexposure. When photographing objectives located in shadows 
caused by heavy tree canopy, you may have to overexpose the photograph. 


(i) Do not adjust the shutter speed unless you cannot center the exposure 
needle and there are no more f-stop settings available. Then the shutter 
speed dial can be moved from 1/1000 to /1500. All aerial photography should 
be taken at either of these two shutter speeds, preferably 1/1000 sec. This 
will reduce image motion or blur to a minimum. 


(2) Focusing. 


(a) Focusing should be kept at infinity 00. With the 200-mm lens set on 
00, everything from 200 feet to infinity will be in focus and appear sharp on 
the photograph. 


(b) When using the 200-mm lens it is suggested that masking tape be used 
to secure the focus at 00 (Infinity). This will ensure that aircraft vibra- 
tions and accidental bumps will not put the camera out of focus. 


b. Factors of Good Photography. 


(1) Cameras and equipment. 


(a) The Asahi Pentax 35-mm camera fitted with a 200-mm lens has proven to 
be an ideal system for use in the 0-1, 0-2, and UH-1D aircraft. The lens has 
f-stop from F/4 to F/22 and shutter speeds up to 1/1000th of a second. 


(b) Taking photographs from any aerial platform is simple, but_one impor- 
tant factor must be understood and remembered! The speed and vibrations of the 
aircraft creates movement of the target in relation to the camera. This move- 
ment creates image motion or blurring of the image on the film. This blur must 
be minimized, if not completely stopped, or the subject matter cn the photograph 
will not be recognized. 


(c) High shutter speed is the best way of stopping image motion. The 
recommended setting is 1/1000. Under poor lighting conditions 1/500th of a 
second can be used, however, this increases the chances of image motion. 


(d) The aperature (£/stop) is determined by both the brightness of the 
light and the ASA speed of the film. The American Standards Association being 
equal 200 ASA film needs twice the amount of light to make a proper exposure 
as on with a speed of 400 ASA. 


(e) An ultraviolet (UV) filter should be used at all times as it will 
eliminate most of haze and mist. 


(2) Techniques. 


(a) On most aircraft, vibration is extensive. The camera should NOT be 
braced on any portion of the aircraft. Vibrations can be absorbed by the photo- 
grapher's body and arms. Hold your elbows close to your body and you will not 
only eliminate some of the vibrations, but steady the camera. 
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(b) If at all possible take your photographs with the sun at your back. 
By shooting with the sun you will minimize the effect of haze, eliminate glare 
and, of course, obtain much better photography. Acceptable photos may be 
obtained shooting into the sun, if the sun is high in the sky and you use a 
lens shade. However, you usually obtain much higher quality photos by shoot- 
ing with the sun at your back. 


(c) Glass or plastic windows. Do not attempt to photograph through 
glass or plastic windows of an aircraft, since these windows are not optically 
perfect and definition will be lost. Not only will the amount of light pass- 
ing through the windows be reduced, but they will reflect light rays and thus 
tend to throw images out of focus. Plastic windows have about the same image 
deteriorating effects as plate glass. 


(d) If at all possible it is suggested that the photographer shoot for- 
ward along the aircraft's flight path to an angle of no greater than 45 degrees 
to either side. The photographer observing from this position can search for 
approaching point targets, since the flight path is heading him toward the 
target. Shooting forward reduces image motion and results in better photos. 
This technique can be utilized when flying as low as 500 feet if the 50-mm lens 
is used. 


(e) If, because of aircraft obstructions (wing struts, etc.), it becomes 
necessary to photograph your objective at an angle greater than 45 degrees 
from the flight path, it is best to use a panning technique. This is required 
to negate the blurring effect due to the relative motion of the objective. 

The subject is first picked-up in the viewfinder at some distance ahead of 
the aircraft. Swing the camera keeping the objective centered in the view- 
finder as the aircraft approaches it. When the objective is closest to the 
aircraft take the picture and follow thru with the swing as the objective 
passes to the rear. This is the same technique as you would use in bird or 
Skeet shooting. 


(f) In cases where a series of photos of larger objectives is desired the 
pilot can put the aircraft into a tight turn around the objective. This would 
give the photographer enough time to take the pictures. In this case it should 
not be necessary to pan but merely snap your pictures as the relative motion 
of the objective is greatly reduced. 
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(3) Daylight exposure table for black and white films. 


BRIGHT SUN 
(Distinct 
Shadows) 


CLOUDY BRIGHT 
(No Shadows) 


FILM 
ASA 
PLUS-X 
ASA 125 


1/1000 sec.- 
F/5.6 


1/500 sec.- NOT 
F/4 RECOMMENDED 


PLUS-X* 1/1000 sec.- 1/1000 sec.- 1/500 sec. - 
at F/8 F/4 F/4 
ASA 250 


1/1000 sec.- 
F/11 


1/1000 sec.- 
F/5.6 


1/1000 sec.- 
F/4 


TRI-X 
ASA 400 


*Special Development. The photo lab would need to know that you exposed 
the roll at this higher ASA than normal. Also, you must expose the complete 
roll at this higher ASA rating. 

7.4 REQUIRED DATA 


a. To properly process the film and to obtain the maximum intelligence and 
operational data from the photos certain data is required for each frame/roll. 


(1) Film processing. 
(a) Type of camera/lens. 


(b) ASA rating used (Not ASA printed on film pack but ASA setting used on 
camera). 


(c) Shutter speed/f-stop. 


(d) Lighting conditions, i.e., bright sun, etc. 
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Photographer/Target ; 
eee 


Camera/Lens . 
eee 


Shutter/f-stop 
ASA Rating Used 


Lighting 


DATE / UTM GRID 
TIME 
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Lancer Militaria 


Sims, Arkansas 


Hall Printers 3338 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


